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WHEN EDITORS READ YOUR MSS. 





For the past two months we've told you as 
effectively es we can inlimited space, how to 
be a writer. This month it seemed a fitting 
idea to show you what happens to your mss., 
when they are deposited by mail or in a4 per- 
sonal call at an editor's office. Incident- 
ally, we can tell you from long experience, 
that unless you have some special contact or 
reason for presenting the treasured master- 
piece in person, it is always better to let 
it go through she regular channels. If you 
deliver it to a telephone operstor, a recep- 
tionist or even an editor, there is a chance 
for it to get mislaid. But when it goes in- 
to the msiling room, it sterts on a regular 
assembly line. This has been carefully laid 
out and mistakes can be checked. 


let us take a megezine office first. The 
larger ones have very detsiled systems. All 
mail usually goes to a postal box, or maga- 
zine's mailing department. Once having come 
to the office, it is first stacked and then 
routed. First class mail goes to the editor 
capable of handling it. Fillers go to back- 
of-the-book editor; short stories and long- 
er fiction to the reading staff which spec- 
ializes on that; non-fiction to the feature 
department. In each of these categories the 
stuff from agents generally goes to one ed- 
itor, the "un-rush”" pile ("slush” to some) to 
another. There is no grest distinction here 
—merely the fact that stuff from agents is 
known to have had some winnowing outside the 
office. Stuff from an agent who does a good 
job along this line, will uncoubtedly get a 
more csreful scrutiny. But for the very ree- 
son that the "un-rush” pile has not receiv- 
ed any sifting, a competent, experienced and 
slert reader is put on this pile. 


Bear in mind that at this point there has 
already been some eliminetions. The envelops 
obviously misdirected: fiction to a magazine 
that never uses fiction or poetry or mater- 
jalthat length, etc. Ditto: the hand writt- 
en, mispelled and illegible stuff that pre- 
liminary testing discloses is totally unfit. 
Yet if there is any chance of there being a 
possible prize, it is allowed to go through 
for further study. But at this point a good 
executive editor learns to despatch mss. to 
the right readers. 


Great care is exercised in handling every 
ms. Many writers are highly indignant when- 
ever a time-stamp lands on their front page. 
But that indicates at least that the arriv- 
al has been carefully checked cn both ms. & 
day-book. A recent issue of the SEP's leaf- 
let, INSIDE INFOKMATION, showed the mss. be- 
ing transported to the editors in small li- 
brary wagons. The POST also keeps them safe 
ly wrepped in the Original envelop. The ed- 
itors, severel of them, make their notes on 
the outside of the envelop. "Not for us," or 
"This one needs beefing up”. These comments 
always cerry the suthor's initials and pre- 





sumably the envelops are filed away for fu- 
ture reference. 


When Miss Peggy Dowst at the POST gets an 
opus from you (she used to be in charge and 
handle filler material), she probably turns 
it over to one of her assistants. It begins 
to go the rounds. Several resders see it, « 
the order only varies because of special in- 
terests or the shape of the load at a spec- 
ial time. When Ingrid Hallen (now an agent) 
wes hanaling the general mail pile for COl- 
LIER'S, she used to have help from the oth- 
er readers. It was her job, but she receiv- 
ed help, and her decision was checked usual- 
ly by one or more readers, depending on the 
quelity. I know of stuff on big slicks thet 
has been turned down efter being read by an 
entire staff. They couldn't agree; later two 
readers changed their minds; the ms. receiv- 
ed @ recall. On some small magazines one ed- 
itor does all the reading; but he or she is 
often uncertain ana before making a decision 
borrows the brains of other department edi- 
tors or even the publisher. The point is: a 
ms. gets read thoroughly, and when an edit- 
or is in doubt, he holds it till his mind's 
clarified. Edwsrd Weeks of the ATLANTIC us- 
ed to say that although he had to read per- 
haps 70 envelops (6 poems in one?) he could 
sniff unususl quslity any time it appveared. 
Then he would take stock carefully. In many 
of the chain houses, 4 ms. is referred to an 
other editor automatically, if it has poss- 
ibilities for the latter's book. No chance, 
you see, is overlooked that the ms. perhaps 
might fit somewhere elong the line. 





Now let us look at the book publishers. A 
ms. is recorded as arriving in the office & 
I can sssure you even more care is taken in 
getting it on the records. Some publishers, 
literally, can give you minute details long 
after the ms. was read. This is because the 
day-book contains s brief resume of the im- 
pression the ms. created. Others file read- 
ers' reports. They elso carry card-indexed, 
carefully preserved records. Usually, there 
is a ms. shelf or table. The office manager 
sees to it that every ms., no matter how un- 
palatable in appearance, gets read. Slow re- 
ports are usually caused by the ms. getting 
sent out to part-time readers, who may have 
work of their own scheduled. Esther Forbes, 
at one time advised her publisher and other 
publishers on historical novels. A big book 
is an investment; a publisher wants to make 
certain specialists in the field think it's 
not a phoney, or pseudo. 


In many publishers' offices a weekly con- 
ference is held; all mss. have to withstand 
the negative votes of doubtful editors. The 
editor who brings the ms. in, must persuade 
his associates to accept it. Sometimes, the 
salesmen, who will hsve to put it over, are 
called in. If a book gets approval, the ed- 
tor then takes it over ana carries it along 
the line till it emerges as a published ti- 
tle. He even nurses it while it sells. 
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KEEP William E. Herris, BRING 





AMERICA Elva Rey Herris, PEACE TO 





FREE! Editors. THE WORLD 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 25c. per copy, $2.00 per 
year in advence enywhere in the world. Copy- 
right, February, 1949. Reproduction without 
permission from andcredit to the editors, is 
strictly forbidden. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in edvence of taking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give exact dste of change. 
Prompt renewals help us to serve you better. 











THE HOUR OF DECISION IS AT HAND! 





To anyone who has lived through two world 
wars, it is a grim and tragic jest thet the 
pattern is following the same lines. Great- 
er insecurity for the little people, mount- 
ing public and private debt and ever rising 
control of the nation's business and think- 
ing by a relatively small minority. Whether 
Mr. Trumen's over-turn election will change 
the course we followed after the 1920 elec- 
tion, remains to be seen. This time the Rus- 
Ssians are not engaged in e@ suicidel revolu- 
tion among themselves. They sre well orgsen- 
ized, with e philosophy very different from 
and hostile to our own. Yet it is apparent, 
surely, that once egain they are being used 
@s @ very adroit diversion by those here at 
home seeking to distract us from economics, 
which are painful and dangerous. 


Americe cannot achieve national wellbeing 
by continuing to spend $50,000,000,000 each 
year on military destruction, not defenseor 
rebuilding following the same. The people's 
savings will not stand it indefinitely. Ev- 
ery unnecessary doller invested this way or 
in military extravagance and politicel waste 
makes national defense less secure, and the 
eventual stempeding of this Nation into war 
more certain. 


This time the people have spoken, not too 
certainly, but nevertheless in clear defin- 


ition of their desires. They do not want war 
They do want peace. They do want national se 
curity for themselves and their friends, in 
every pert of the globe. They want above all 
take home pay that they can spend on homes, 
children, decent living. They went real val- 
ues put into their currency, not higher wage 
differentials that are meaningless in terms 
of health, education, a higher stenderd and 
improved techniques of living. 


The people ere so far ahead of their lead- 
ers in understanding and awareness of prob- 
lems connected with this dreem, that it isno 


longer funny. If open revolution ever comes 
to this country, it will not be foreign dio- 
tators, who will light the torch. But rath- 
er angry, financially hard-pressed, liberty 
loving Americans. (From just such grapes of 
wrath was distilled the French, and Russian, 
and ell past revolutions.) Indeed, it was be 
cause erty Truman, almost single-handed, rep 
resente mse as being a sincere defend- 
er of an oppressed people that he now finds 
himself once more in the White House. Poli- 
ticiens of all perties would do well to re- 
elize that s time the people have spoken 
Theat there is a point beyond which the tax- 
balloon and the temper of an irate constit- 
uengy—will not stretch. That this time the 
voters want to see America built up, not the 
world blown to smithereens. How about it? Do 
you intend to do something? Or have you had 
enough? The people have. 


THEY DIE THAT YOU MAY WRITE 





It is possible to disagree with great and 
powerful institutions. To feel that in some 
ereas they appeer to stend for tolerance in 
others paradoxically for intolerance. Nev- 
ertheless, the simple acts of faith « self- 
abnegation of such true spiritual leadersas 
Cardinal Mindzenty, Mahatma Gandhi, and all 
the rest of the select few are an inspiring 
source of strength when the dark days come. 
How many writers would be willing to giveas 
much, or as willingly in defense of the lib- 
erties, that are our profession's very life 
blood. 





The men end women everywhere, who staunch- 
ly defend, often with their lives, the free 
exchange of idess, are preserving what lit- 
tle culture we have left following the uni- 
versal destruction of two world wars. Civ- 
ilization and culture, you know, arent meas 
ured in terms of mass production of sutomo- 
biles, refrigerators and electric sheets... 
"No other fact of internetional life is more 
apperent today,” remarked William C. Johns- 
tone, Jr., director of the U.S.Stete vena 
mentts Office of Educational Exchange, "than 
that a deadly struggle has been joined for 4 
control of men's minds. In this battle wecan 
not afford the role of intellectual isolation 
We cannot win with money and materials alone” 
No, the future of our civilization and cul- 
ture will ultimately rest on the meaning the 
sacrifices of our great spiritual leaders sc 
tuelly hold for us in our hearts. If we reat 
ly value these, they will not have suffered 
and died in vain. 








It is important for writers to appreciate 
that the Cardinal Mindzentys and Gandhis may 
live in rarsorr places but just as it wasq@m 
the hills of Galilee 2,000 years ago, their 
sacrifice on the altar of men's greed makes 
possible your full life. They push beck the 
horizon for you. No man can write todey with 
out thought of world-wide needs and issues, 
the wholeness of life and his debt to othera 


except if he is blind or living indeed in an 
ivory tower. and this, God forbid! 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





WORDS OF ADVICE TO A BEGINNER 





A beginner needs a great deal of good ad- 
vice. Because he is beginning, he has no ba- 
sis of experience with which to weigh infor- 
mation and counsel. Whoever undertakes to of- 
fer advice to a newcomer in any field shoul- 
ders a great responsibility. It is serious 
business, as serious es giving the right steer 
te a child. 


I have a good friend who can tell wonder- 
ful tales fabricated out of whole cloth.The 
children are enormously enterteined and es- 
pecially so becsuse they know they sare "wink" 
stories. My friend recognizes their inexper 
fence and does not expect them to sepsrate, 
so to speak, fact from fiction. She cleerly 
indicates to them which is truth, end which 
is fabrication, by winking. 


In the same manner I recognize the limita- 
tions of the beginner end in this article I 
shell try to give the best and truest sdvice 
I can for getting a start in writing poetry. 


There is more then one kind of beginner.. 
First, let's tslk about the type who has just 
completed a course in stained glass windows. 
Before that she did very well in 9s knitting 
class. And now she wents to take up something 
else, so she turns to poetry. 


My advice to her is to find a good course 
in the epvreciation of poetry. Nobody is the 
worse off for such 6 course, but all thet my 
good tescher of the creative side of poetry 
can do is to help a poet to learn to express 
the poetry thet is already inside of him. a 
tescher cen't provide the spark. He can on- 
ly help a person find the wey to express the 
inspiration, so that it can be sheared by him 
with others. 


The subject of poetry is not to be compar- 
ed with knitting or baby tending or a mill- 
ion other things which can be learned—from 
the bottom up when necessary. Knitting hes 
to be done so thet people can have warm gar- 
ments to shut out the cold. Babies have to 
be cared for. Practical instructions can be 
given in both those subjects. But poetry does 
not have to be written. At least not by the 
people who are casting about for a "course” 
to fill up an evening a week. it doesnt have to 
be written unless one has a burning aesire, 
an irresistible itch to express something he 
has got from what anne Hamilton calls the Be 
yondness"”. It does no ave to be written— 
unless one feels compelled to share an emo- 
tional experience or poetic observation with 
another. 


My edvice to the person who asks me, "Where 
shell I get my inspiration?" is this. If the 
things you see and hear and feel and touch, 
yes, and taste, in your daily experience do 


not provide inspiration, you will be wasting 
your time trying to write poetry. By sll means 
forget it. But do take that course in appre 
ciation. There is a lot of enjoyment whe 
Out of that side of poetry. It helps writers 
too, to have a discriminating sudience. 


To the mother whose family hss progressed 
beyond the "constant cere” stage, and who de 
sires to add a bit to the family income—by 
writing and selling poetry, I would give this 
advice. The percentage of poets who earn an 
apprecisble amount, is very small. There sre 
other dignified occupations thst peys great 
deal more. Do investigate the possibilities 
of making stuffed animals for children, and 
lecturing to women's ‘clubs. 


The hardest type of beginner of all to ad- 
vise is the one who needs to write poetry.. 
He needs to write not because he has "free" 
time to fill up, nor becéuse he must earn 6 
bit of pocket money. He needs to write—be- 
cause he has things to say ana feels a com- 
pelling urge to shsre them with others. I be 
lieve the quality which will help this poet 
more than anything else is patience. I would 
hesitate to thrust too many books of tech— 
nique before him all at once, lest this ace 
demic aspect of the subject, necessary though 
it mey be, should so overwhelm him, that it 
dull the spark which is vitel, if he is go- 
ing to write anything deeper then technical- 
ly correct verse. 


I would advise him to learn all he can a- 
bout technique because that is his tool, and 
any workman can do better work if he possess 
es good tools and the skill to use them But 


_I would also advise him not to try to learn 


it all in a short time, lest when he has the 
good tool, the spark has been snuffed out be 
cause he has had no time to fan it, so busy 
has he been sharpening his tool. 


I would advise him to write, write, write, 
whenever he feels compelled to, and never at 
such times to be a stickler for correctness. 
let the inspiration come out in some form é& 
let the poet be not too oritical while he is 
learning. I would advise him not to be impe 
tient to get his work into print, but to loak 
at his first efforts and to know them exact- 
ly for what they almost certainly are: prec- 
tice pieces. He should say: "All well & good. 
Now I will go and do better. I will not ex- 
pect to be able to write for the general pub 
lic and to compete with others, who have been 
writing much longer then I. Of course there 
are exceptions, but I will remember thet the 
burden of proving that I am one is on me,un- 
til I have served a reasonable apprenticeship 
and have earned a reputation for competence 
and imaginative skill.” 


Finally, I would not advise this writer to 
be too content with his manner of eXpression 
The middle road is often the hardest to take 
and to follow persistently. But that is one 
beginning writers should follow. The ancient 
moral of the hare & the tortoise is true. 
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HOW TO WHITE BIOGRAPHY 





We have been asked to do a piece on writ- 
ing biography. This is an interesting and a 
profitable field. It extends from news fea- 
tures for the local psper, up through char- 
acter sketches, profiles, Sundey School pap 
er historical pieces, short books, long and 
Gefinitive biographies, etc. There is real- 
ly no ena to the possibilities. In fiction 
and non-fiction the biography writer can in 
@ large number of weys make a place for his 
stuff. He cen break in on history or make a 
life-long specialty of it. 3ut always resd- 
ers will be interested, because he cesls in 
men's livesand the drems of real or imegin- 
ery people. 


The first thing is to decide who you will 
write about. You may have interesting char- 
acters in your femily, town or region. Your 
imagination may take you into a period or & 
part of the world. Cr you may cola blooded- 
ly look sround for the persons most likely, 
because of news tie-ups, to interest editor 
readers end hence resaers in general. Whet- 
ever the motivation behina your personal in- 
terest or curiosity, it is well to make the 
best possible compromise between what you'd 
like to do snd whet editors will perhaps be 
willing to buy. 


first jobs therefore, 
and finu out how well 
been covered. Have there 
Ks, msgazine pieces about 
even so, there will be 
rk in one genre or another. 3ut in 
case you shoula know your source mater- 
and read ss much of it as you can. Con- 
tresting opinions ere your meat. You should 
resad favorable and unfavorable "lives". On- 
ly in thet way will detached pic- 
ture and be able to give an objective, hon- 
est aporsisal. 


The next task, then, is to decide how you 
are going to handle your subject. Will you 
do it 4s s good reporter, archaelogist, de- 
bunker, 
or whet? and in whet field will you try for 
a ssle? If you go about your project sensi- 
bly and make practical plans, there is not 4 
reason in the world why you should not sell 
to ea number of markets. For instsnce, there 
will be celebrated this year the 10Uth anni- 
versary of the birth of Sereh Orne Jewett, 6 
well known author of her time and a pioneer 
in the field of American regional fiction. It 
is also the 40th Anniversary of her untime- 
ly and premature death. So, undoubtedly, the 
Msine pspers, some literary magazines, etc., 
will be interested in using pieces abouther 
a writer could very likely do several arti- 
cles and esssys sbout her. aA book is not en- 
tirely beyond the bounds of possibility be- 
cause only two are extant. 





The question of whether you will use fic- 
tion or non-fiction as your medium is quite 


importent. Serah Orne Jewett herself did an 





in a spirit of humorous appreciation 


appealing novel about the life of John Paul 
Jones, America's first great navel hero. 
was highly authentic, yet it is entirely an 
imeginary tele based on fact. She could, if 
she had thought best, heave told the story e 
bout se fictioneal character, who might poss- 
ibly have lived st the time insteaa of John 
Peul Jones himself. Or she could have writ- 
ten an actual historical novel and laid her- 
self open to criticsm. And she'd have elin- 
insted much of the elbow-room for her imag- 
inetive henaling. She woulda have had to stey 
within the actusl fects. 


One of the ideas to keep firmly in mind in 
writing biogrsphy or history, is that truth 
is not alwsys the surest way to give an ac- 
curate picture of we period or 6 man, Some- 
times you can give a more memoreble and un- 
forgetable picture by suggesting the truth, 
rather than portraying the actual truth it- 
self. You try to dramatize the type of char 
acter you wish to portray through action sna 
dislogue that may never actually have teken 
place. You give the spirit of your cheract- 
er instead of the literal truth, that real- 
ly dia occur. Isn't this the way we remember 
men like Lincoln and Washington? After all, 
isn't it the way fiction works? The things 
thet might hsve heppenec sre more compelling 
than the ones thet did. 


BOOKS FOK WHITERS 





WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page. 
int. Sy Frank Luther Mott. Doubleday ana 
Co. $29.99. This boox is the culmination of a 
project for education's seke, carried out by 
the SAT. sVik. POST with the cooveration of 4 
number of schools of journalism. All royal- 
ties go to supoort the JOURNALISM QUAHTcRLY 
these case studies of how 6 ms. gets 

built by both the suthor ana the eaitorshav 
been publishea before. But it was found es- 
sential to gather them up in permanent form 
This book is certainly a labor of love, and 
very thorough supplement to the textbooks 
It covers both articles and fiction. Every 
writer who wishes to become e professionel, 
read it, ana own it. A WRITERS' BOOK 


CLUB Selection. 


Glenn 
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RADE. Paul R. Reynolds. Writer, 
here are prectically no effec- 

y organized books on the business of 4 
er's job of selling. This book therefore, 
3; a reel neec. It is factual, suthor 
lively. Worth reading seriously. 





THE GIOSSARIES. Rodsle Press. yl each. This 
is & new ides: a lone series of notebooks— 
each covering one phase of the job of wora- 
finding. They sre punched for loose-lesf in- 
tlusion. It is interesting, but if a writer 
commits himself to it, he will pay eventual- 
ly several huncred aollers. We are not com- 
pleteiy sold on it yet. We believe a gener- 
61, well organizea thesaurus will serve you 
better. At least exoeriment first. 





Buy all books from the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB. 
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BOOKS FOR POETS 





THE POEMS OF KITTY GAY. Agnes Drown Gay.$1.50 
A peper bound volume of 69 pages, containing 
light, cheerful, and inspirational poems. Of 
these, some were written for special occas- 
ions. Simple, human themes and folksy quel- 
ity. 





SEA TO SEA IN SONG. Yearbook of the American 
Poetry League. Compiled by Grace Noll Smith 
$1. One poem apiece by 150 members of thea. 
P.L. (including your poetry editor). A good 
SOllection, valuable also for its incident- 
61 market suggestions. Quite o few of these 
writers heve sold to a wide variety of mag- 
ezines as well es some of the top slicks. 





ROSES IN MY PATCHES. C. Louis Carpentieri.. 
‘a lmou ublishing House. $2.5Q 8nd book of 
poems, published posthumously. The poetry is 
forceful, the imagery sharp, but es Marthsl. 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? (MORE) 





Here are some more entries for the "How's 
Your Batting Average? column. 





Whit Sewyer 
Article: C.S.MONITOR Magazine Section. 


Mary Starr Barkley 





Articles: CATTLEMAN (2), COUNTRY GBNTIs 
MAN, AMERIUAN (Interesting People sec.) 
Many sales to Sunday Mag. Sections, and 
small magazines. 





Eileen Hart Prentiss 





Fillers: PEN and PAGEANT. 
Articole: Small town City Hell paper. 


Doris Marston 





Spencer states in the foreword, because ofan 
eerily death, the poet had no opportunity to 
revise. These poems sre first draft. 


THE LOST STAR, and other stories. Meud Hud- 
nut Chapin. Falmouth Publishing House. 32, 
Strange stories of fantasy. Quite good. 


WHAT ABOUT "SCHOOLS" RUN BY AGENTS? 





We have been asked what we think about the 
fact thet "schools" are being sterted by one 
or two literary agencies. There is of course 
nothing ethically wrong about this. It could 
be a good idea, although we believe egencies 
are most successful, when they dont mix any 
business selling with critical teaching. The 
front office of reputable magazines doesn't 
usuelly interfere with the editorial office. 


But it is a fact worth noting, that these 
schools are being (and heve been in the past) 
started by advertising agencies that charge 
fees for criticizing mss. (Non-advertising 
agencies seldom or never do this.) Also, it 
is peculisr that these schools are being o- 
pened at the very time when editors are buy- 
ing fewer mss. end agents' income is down! 





WHY NOT *VANITY" PUBLISHING? 





Every so often we sere asked, "What is the 
harm in ‘vanity publishing’ anyway?” On the 
other side, the vanity publishers say, "The 
'nicest' royalty publishers sneak over van- 
ity books occasionally, if they think there 
is money in it, and it won't hurt the firms 
prestige, or may even add to it." (I. e. the 
scholarly or cultural book with only e small 
potentisl sale. I regret to say I know spe- 
cific instances where this wes probably in- 
deed true. Ed.) 


The point is "vanity" publishing is never 
fair to the resder! If a publisher or writ- 
er makes the bet himself, the reader hes an 
opportunity to judge for himself. Where he 
doesn't know the publisher (printer) merely 

@ job for money, he is being cheated. 


articles: C.S.MONITOR Boston GLOBE. 





Welter T. Brown 





Reports 9 juvenile fiction sales, and a 
novelette to a Columbia Sports magazine 


NEWS FLASHES FROM HERE AND THERE 








Required Reading. Article on writing short 





stories (Eudora Welty) February ATLANTIC. 


During a record-breaking initial 2 weeks, 
in January, the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB hes con- 
tinued to meil all orders postpseid. 





A lot of unnecessery confusion has devel- 
oped as a result of the new postal rates. A 
number of queries have been received as re- 
gerds the so-called "library books” rate. We 
are informed it applies only within a state 
or the first 4 parcel post zones. In order 
to qualify for it, s library has to make an 
application to the Classification Office of 
the Post Office Department and swait the u- 
sual unwinding of red tape. Our WCS Circulet- 
Ane library will not bother, thank you, but 
Ww continue in spite of hell-and-high-wet- 
ter to give the best, cheapest service itcan. 








Mrs. Henrietta Millet Kenstrup, Rt.1, Box 
70-a, Shelton, Wash., Is a new-comer in the 
great Northwest. They moved from Evansville, 
Ind. She would like to contsct writers neer 
her in Shelton or Olympia. Think of living 
with Puget Sound right in your backyard! 





Belatedly, we received announcement of the 
18th Annual Californis Literature Medsl Award 
contest of the Commonwesith Club of Cal. It 
closes each yeser on January Sl. It's too late 
for this year, but authors of books ought to 
bear it in mind, because residents of Cali- 
fornia can enter their books by addressing: 
Commonwealth Club of California, 12th floor, 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco 19, Calif. 

















Next award will be in 1950, for '49 books. 
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A COIUMNIST STANDS UP FOR WRITERS 





We would like to stand up and cheer loud- 
ly for Robert C. Ruark's recent colum. The 
inequity of the present tax laws and the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau's rulings regarding 4 
number of incomes made by writers and radio 
enterteiners. Amos 'n' Andy and Gen. BKisen- 
hower were taxed at is Jack Benny and all 
professional writers (which includes all of 
the part-time "amateurs") sre socked at the 
much higher rates applicable on large scale 
"incomes". These may have been earned actu- 
ally by work done over many years. an euth- 
or may hit the jack-pot of a book club win- 
ner only once ina lifetime. His success is 
due to a lifetime of sccumulsated experience 
and "know how”. Yet he is soaked by the in- 
come tax experts over a compsratively short 
time. But businessmen can organize corpora- 
tions and chsritable trusts, or can "plough" 
profits back into the business, as practical 
ly all big businesses are doing now. Not on- 
ly do they avoid paying taxable dividends to 
their stockholders, but they also raise cap- 
ital at no cost of borrowing money, and they 
soak the public inflated prices for the pro- 
duction they sare building up! Nice going: 








As Bob Ruark implies in a fsir, logical & 
unemotionalized editorial, either this coun- 
try is a democracy all the way across itso 
board or it is s bitter and cynical joke. As 
writers, the editors of REWRITE do not wish 


favored treatment for their profession, nor 


for any favored minority group. We do think 
it is time the tax system was overhauled, & 
from the top down to the very bot- 
tom. We do think it is time breaks 
were given to people instead of to 
machines and corporstions. and we 
do think it is time the politicians 
realize they are not entitled toali 
the income they can extract. after 
all, the State was devised to serve 


PAGE PAULINE BLOOM, PULP SECTION 





Mrs. Harriet W. Hill, 1445 B 26th Street, 
Santa Monica, Cal., wrote in recently: "Wish 
it were possible to contact some pulperteers 
(Western), who are not going in for 'AHT' but 
for genooine Injun-hit-the-dust stuff. Only 
groups I know ere writers so fer advanced & 
published, that they are inclined to 'laugh' 
at their subject matter. Most other groups, 
I am afraid, are composed of old hags my age 
who are dam fools, or the young people, who 
want to 'get away from plots'. Reckon I am 
looking for a combination of Haycox-3ellah- 
Coburn." 





Sounds as if hirs. Hill ought to join that 
busy, active Pulp Section, the Authors’ league 
of america. But ist Tetter's nice & breezy. 
Mebbe it will catch some fish. 


HERE IS A GOOD IDEA 





Mrs. Mary Starr Barkley, Texas writer, has 
a stand on her desk on which she tecks clip- 
pings she likes. She changes these every so 
often as new ideas come slong. But a board, 
such as hers, is & good way to impress good 
thoughts and stimulating ideas on one's sub- 
conscious, because as you look up from your 
work, you see the board and in moments when 
you are relexing, you can run over the ideas 
and think ebout them again. It is by bring- 
ing similar or dissimilar thoughts together 
and testing or challenging them, that writ- 
ers grow mentally 





McClurg's BOOK NEWS 


Prospector of the Past 


by DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 





People, not vice versa. 


and while we sare on this subject, 
we admire Gen. “Ike” intensely, but 
his book and those of other "brass 
hats” could not have been written, 
if a lot of G. I. dog-faces hadn't 
given up their lives end limbs. 


YOUR FICTION HAS GOT TO BE GOOD! 





The competition for writers gets 
keener all the time. Church World 
Service has recently done four pro 
grams (lo-minute shorts for radio) 
for publicizing the work of church 
missioneries in Asia. They involve 
2 documentaries based on tape rec- 
ordings made in Asia; two dramatic 
programs presenting Sem Higginbot- 
tom and Dr. Albert Schweitzer; and 
an interview by extra transcription 








Do you see whet I mean whenlI sey 
that a fiction writer today has to 
be a good, imaginative technicisn? 


ON'T pity the historical writer! He has to 

live, to be sure, in the strait jacket of fact 
and he never enjoys the freedom the writer of 
fiction has. If the novelist runs into a problem 
he can change his plot to avoid it; the writer of 
history has to face and solve it or else admit he 
cannot 

The very difficulty of the journey is its over 
whelming attraction. If a writer of history 
chooses to follow the broad road that has been 
beaten smooth by many feet ahead of his, he 
may identify all the landmarks and see every 
thing by the wayside. He may, in fact, have no 
other duty than that of redrawing the map and 
of commenting on the landscape. If he goes to 
the frontier of history and pursues an obscure 
trail, he seldom can find al! the blazes on the 

or all the markings on the stones. Life 
mes exciting then. 

Once the student of the past gets into an 
obscure forest where he can see little, he must 
learn the art of the woodman or, if his fancy so 
dictates, he may change his role and his meta 
phors and may think of himself as a detective 
He need never read mystery stories for diversion 
because he is working on one all the time. In an 
old letter, he perhaps will find a hint of some 
transaction about which he knew nothing. Some 
where he may come upon another scrap of fact 
which he had encountered before but never had 
considered. The two bits of information seem 
to fit together. This may go on for weeks, for 


months, until at length, the writer can put all 
his facts together and can say to himself, “This 
is what happened.” 


If all the facts are consistent, the historical 
student is immensely pleased, but he may be 
fortunate enough, later on, to run across some 
unknown narrative that describes in detail what 
he has been piecing painfully and slowly together 
Then he hardly knows over which to feel more 
satisfaction—that the record confirms his con 
clusions or that it shows him he was wrong in 
his inferences and luckily was able to discover 
it before he let his error get into print 


Pioneer, detective — add prospector to the 
callings of the historical writer. He never knows 
what he is going to find or where. A great file 
of papers, with impressive signatures, may yield 
little. Diaries kept by men who lived at the 
very pivot-point of history may be concerned 
with nothing more than eating and sleeping and 
the report of the dull doings of dummies “Then, 
perhaps suddenly, when the researcher is digging 
his way through what seems to be endless strata 
of dull earth, he may turn up a nugget or some 
treasure that a great man buried and forgot. Such 
a moment is the equivalent for the historical 
student of the novelist’s first place on the best 
seller list, or the prize of the poet, or the essay: 
ist’s front place in the magazine. 


No, don't pity the historical writer. He leads 
& fascinating life! 


A great historian tells why he loves his work. 





REWRITE 


THE WORLD IS YOUR FICTION CANVAS! 





It is rapidly becoming apparent that des- 
pite the fact that the big magazines do not 
went "wer" stories, the field of fiction is 
daily being perceptibly widened. Pick up al- 
most any big slick and compare the contempo- 
rary stories with those you recall 4s being 
memorable before the war. You will catch on 
quickly and see that the world has moved e- 
head in moral outlook, subject-matter & the 
treatment. In its issue of January 15, COLL- 
IER'S paid its $1,000 bonus to a story done 
by a "first" story author for a story which 
deslt with a G.I.'s nostalgic love fora Jep 
enese girl. And it ended in cynicism rather 
then real tragedy! The latter would certain- 
ly have left a cleaner, less depressing and 
more satisfying taste in one's mouth. More- 
over, it was a skilfully wrought pettern sto 
ry, involving a lot of flashbacks. And just 
to emphasize the changing trend, a son of a 
WCS member of our Gang has just sold a sto- 
ry with a German background to BIUE BOOK. 





The point is that the world is once again 
the best of many Americans. The magazines, 
therefore, must cover it in their fiction. 


THE BULIETIN BOARD 





The December 25th issue of the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY had a long and thorough enalysis of 4 
specialized field of fiction, that of "Soi- 


ence-Fiction and Fantasy". although dealing 
with book publishing, tt also listed some of 


the principal magazine markets. Address: R. 
R. Bowker Co., 62 west 45th St., NYC 19. 


The English "WHO'S WHO", published in this 
country by the Mac an Co., is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary of unbroken publishing 
important biographies. 


It is reported that there are now, "10,000 
libraries in high schools or the equivalent 
private schools", LIBRARY JOURNAL believes a 
trend is toward free, personal reading & also 
study and reference work. 





WRITS YOUR STORIES IN SCENES 





I am constantly impressed by the needs of 
beginning or inexperienced writers to emphe 
size the element of “story” in their mss. A 
reader just cannot side-step the fascination 
of a good story. Between two equally desir- 
able mss., an editor will almost slways use 
the one that packs suspense and fictional e- 
liveness. Situation and ideas sre not enough 
by themselves alone. Too often they are ac- 
companied by that dread disease so often to 
be found in the minds of young writers, and 
their characters—"reflective worry about 4 
situation rather than the situation itself”. 


Let's take a case in point. A writer sent 
us a story desling with the relationship of 
a step-mother to her new husband's son. Now 
thet is a good situation. Anyone can scheme 
up plenty of drama in a set-up such as that 
any day in the week. The author had good i- 
deas. But the trouble was that she told the 
whole story in terms of one character. Hus- 
band end little boy never actually appeared 
in the story's living present. There weren't 
any strong scenes between the step-mother & 
these two subordinste, but very important & 
releted chsracters. 


The author told the story by having the MC 
reflect about the situation and letting the 
author interpret it. Neither of these meth- 
ods is good. Stories sre memorable as their 
actions scenes come alive and sre built up. 


HERE IS AN UNCROWDED MARKET 





Writers should think about the market im- 
plied in the paragraph in the preceding col- 
um. A market of 10,000 libraries is enough 
to underwrite a first edition of a book, ev- 
en in these days of inflated costs. It cer- 
tainly is worth studying and shooting. Es- 
pecielly as some high school librarisns are 
of the opinion thet publishers don't suffi- 
ciently keep this age level in mind. Smart 
writers constantly keep their eyes open for 
such opportunities. And then try 





to fill them. 


FREE RESEARCH MATERIAL 





Your U.S.Government publishes 
one of the greatest free or in- 
expensive informational librar- 
ies in the world. It is a gold- 
mine for the feature writer and 
fiction writer seeking authent- 
ic source material. 


The Superintendent of Documenta 
u.5-tov't, Printing Office, Wesh- 
ington, D.C., is the address. A 
monthly catalog of sll publica- 
tions, many of which ere free or 
priced very modsrately, will be 
sent for $3 a year. 


Here's another free booklet, a 
brochure on the soybean industry. 
Spec. Prod. Div., Borden's, NYC 17. 





NEW DEPARTURE 


The University is now receiving the 
New York Times on microfilm instead of 
in the regular newspaper form. A read- 
ing machine has been set up in the Marsh 
Room for the convenience of faculty and 
students who may want to use the news- 
paper 

The microfilming of newspapers 1s a 
new development in libraries. A year of 
a big city newspaper makes a pile of 
about twenty-five cubic feet. The same 
year on film can be put on a shelf and 
takes up less than a cubic foot of space 
Microfilm has the further advantage of 
being more durable than newsprint. he 
paper used in a newspaper disintegrates 
rapidly; microfilm lasts almost  indefin 
itely 


University of Vermont 





JIM CELEBRATES 


Somehow in the rush of meeting 
the deadline for Bill's two chap- 
ters in "WRITERS ON WRITING” en- 
other importan ate-line got ov- 
erlooked. It was the 80th birth- 
day of one of our best loved old 
friends, James B. Connolly, dean 
of american sea writers, describ- 
ed by Joseph Conrad as "easily the 


best sea story writer in America 
todsy”. 





Jim celebrated his birthday by 
watching the Colby Libr Associ- 
ates contribute to the brary or 

eir alma mater more than twen- 
ty author-inscribed copies of his 


famous tales. A nice way for any 
author to have a birthday. 








REWRITS 


YOUR SEVEREST FAN CAN SE YOUR FRIEND 





Never look down your nose st your fen-mail. 
It can be ea rich source of material. It can 
give you ideas, stimulation and most of all 
it is an index to whether you are putting «4 
story over. Columnists all agree that hard- 
est vart of getting e new feature establish 
ed is "selling” it. And that means to read- 
ers as well as editors. Once it catches on, 
the readers will begin to write in and com- 
ment. Their reactions will supply you 4 ream 
of good, usable copy. 


The remark was made nine years ago when I 
started REWRITE, that I would soon run out, 
go dry. Probably I would have, if subscrib- 
ers had not begun tofepper me with letters. 
They tola me what they liked ana dislixed 4 
few have even done our thinking for us. They 
ask us to please write special articles oa 
special subject. There is at least one such 
article in the book this issue. We ere very 
ereteful to all the helpful suggestions. 


You can learn s great desl from the knock 
letters. But don't let them floor you. Test 
them for the veslue they contain. Is the au- 
thor hipped on a specisl subject? Are you? 
Did you please more people or less than the 
ones who criticized? Was the ides 4 good i- 
dee basically and aid you muff it? See all 


sides and learn from the constructive crit- 
icism. Such letters will give you a"course’, 
6 fine training in logic, and will make you 


a better writer. 
other article, 


If you get a topic for an- 
too, sO much to the good. 


Always snswer every letter, even the flip 
and caustic ones. If a person is mean & bie 
oted, you probably won't change him. But you 
will give him a chance to meet you helf-way 
and you never know what will heppen when tro 
minds snd men of goodwill come together. It 
is a fact that if you ere polite and courte 
ous, you msy meke a friend or even several, 
for the column or for your writing. Writers 
need a following, readers who will look for 
their stuff and even pay for the privilege, 
imagine (!) of reading it. 


REPORT ON THE WCS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 





A preliminary check of the WCS Scholarship 
Fund's books shows thet approximately s 
was received, some of it from recipients of 
aid. and during the year more than $30.00 in 
assistance in the form of REWRITE subdscrip- 
tions or WCS help was expended. This amount 
does not show the fact that on all subscrip- 
tions to REWRITE the Fund is charged only a 
very nominal sum of $l, not the full §2. We 
have also done a good deal of counsel work, 
for which we have not cherged the Funa. The 
figures for this yeer are somewhat smaller, 
I think, then in past years. We hope to of- 
fer a more complete picture later. It cen be 
stated, however, thet the total aid given by 
the Fund runs into several hundred aollars. 
We sre very glad that we started the Fund.It 
has paid rich humen dividends. 


REWRITE'S ANNUAI AWARD OF MERIT 





This year we are diviaing REWRITWS Annusl 
award of Merit for the second time. So thet 
it will go to two writers of whom we can be 
proud. Their accomplishments, which are the 
basis for the awards, are listed elsewhere. 
We regret very much thet one of the sewards, 
unfortunately, has to be made posthumously. 
We believe, however, it msy do a good desl, 
both to comfort his femily, snc to inspires 
lot of living writers. 








The names of this year's winners are: 


Theodore M. Rider 


Rey C. Winpinghem 


Token awards suitably inscribed have alresdy 
been sent to the respective addresses. 





Querterly ewerds in the "How's Your Batt- 
ing average?" contests go to Hebecca Phill- 
ips an uby Pease. Both are hard workers & 
have scored a good deal of success in small 
markets. Both hsve been good Minute Men and 
have helped us greatly in reporting the ed- 
itorial anc market situation for you. Let's 
wish ell of these winners good luck and see 
if you can unseat them in the next running. 








NEWS OF WCS MEMBERS 





We have been privileged to see a letter to 
one of our WCS Family of writers. It givesa 
fine summsry of the lisst work of Ted Rider, 
one of our Gang, who died last year. The F. 
A. Owen Publishing Co., used a numberof his 
pieces in e INSTRUCTOR, and reprinted one 
in their ennual yearbook. DETECTIVE, Toronto, 
Canada, published two or two or three of his 
mysteries. REAL STORY bought one and slmost 
his last wes taken by The GRADE TEACHER. It 
is s fine record for a writer who bore han- 
dicsps without complaint. We did not know at 
first thet he was handicapped. 











Ray C. Winninghem, another of our Family, 
hes been made én associete editor of The B. 
S. & B. BEACON. We understana this position 
wes largely won 6s @ result of ssles to the 
WCRLD OUTICOK, CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, & ClaSS- 
WATs. He Illustreted his stories in the lsst 
msgazine. 











A VALUABLE PU3LICATICN 





SCHOYER'S VITAI ANNIVERSARIES, 1949. Will 
Schoyer & Co. S04 xoss St., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 2. This is an excellent, useful « well 
eaited manuel of important dates on which a 
writer can hang news stories (this includes 
feature articles ana even fiction). While a 
lot of this material is now “obsolete”, the 
booklet itself is still usable for at least 
8 months. and fiction writers can use it ov 
er a period of yeurs. We suggest: This book 
be issued early in November; and that it be 
punched for loose-lesf inclusion. Meany date 
lines coula be used sgain, o, 10 years lster 








SECRET OF ALI GOOD WRITING 





Here is an interesting comment from Felix 
Salten, the great Hungsrien writer of animal 
stories. It concerns his father end reports 
the latter's thought that applies to all of 
the stories that fiction writers create. 


"I can still feel our suspense and the de 
light we all shared in listening to some of 
the great stories of Kipling, Jack Londonor 
Thompson-Seton. What In ose stories always 
engrossed and enchanted my father wes their 
authors' imagination, their humor and grace 
fulness, but above all the utter sincerity, 
with which they followed the path of Nature. 


"This is what he says himself about the ert 
of telling animal stories. ‘Literary talent 
—which is more frequent than people ere apt 
to think—is by no means sufficient for tell- 
ing an animal story. In order to understand 
an animal and grow fond of it, sn author is 
required also to be @ real human being. He 
must never destroy the tender fabric of the 
animal's inmost neture, but with utmost cere 
allow its story to grow and develop out of— 
its own characteristics and habits. Modesty 
of the heart and a poet's approach belong to 
the prerequisites for this art. Without an 
humble reverence of all life, animal stories 
remain amateurish, no matter how important, 
how celebrated their author may be asa lit- 
erery figure.'" 


THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE 





Charlotte Norlin, WCS Minute Man in Kensas 
sent us a copy of NOWADAYS, the syndicated, 
newspaper magazine supplement, recently. The 
lesd article, "Booby Traps for Businessmen", 
wes by Har Eaward Neal, another member of 
the wos ¥ auily, from Washington, D. C. This 
type o ouble play” is becoming constant- 
ly more frequent as the members of our Gang 
quietly increase year by year and the range 
of their seles widens. Something ekin to the 
sun never setting on the British Empire. 








Seriously, though, members of the REWRITE 
and WCS Family are scattered all over amer- 
ica an @ world. They include the veriest 
beginners and top flight writers and editor 
folk in every angle of the writing business 
everywhere. We sre constantly impressed and 
proud of the variety of their interests. if 
we want to know about slmost any subject un 
der the sun, we heve only to turn to a mem- 
ber of our fine Family. and most of themare 
only too gled to help one another, because, 
you see, they are not bound together by any 
material bonds, but only their mutual fond- 
ness for writing and getting the most out of 
themselves as writers snd real humen beings 
in a difficult world. It's a great spirit— 
the true Christian one. 


FLASH: THIS ONE OUGHT TO BE GOCD! 





Kenneth Roberts has written: "I Wanted to 
Write”. arc th, $3.50). Sounds swell. 


JOYCE HORNER'S NEW NOVEL 





One of the joys of Christmas for teachers 
are the letters from old students often un- 
hesrd from for many 8 day. So, a long letter 
from Joyce Horner, the novelist, was doubly 
welcome becaus? of the good news it brought. 
You recall she won the Doubleday-Curtis Brown 
Ltd. prize for the best novel submitted at 4 
writers' conference (the UNH Conference be- 
fore the War). "The Wind an ein”. It 
was 8 beautiful Short novel thet sold unus- 
ally well fora first novel. 





Now her second novel, "The Greyhound in the 
Leash", is being issued in March probably— 
the same month anc the same publisher as the 
Conference handbook, "Writers on Writing". A 
happy coincidence. 








Her comment about it is illuminating. "It 
has been written under great difficulties— 
as except in the summers 1 couldn't take more 
than one day a week for it. And not a whole 
day at that because it had to share the one 
dey with all the other non-academic duties. 
(She teaches st Mt. Holyoke College. Ed.) It 
meant refusing invitations and being gener- 
e@lly unsociable. 1 hope the fact that it was 
difficult does not show in the writing.” 





BOOK PUBLICATION FOR YOUNG PCETS 


Yale Series of Younger Poets, W. H. Auden, 
editor, Yale University Press, New Hever, Conn. 





This annual book award for poets under 3$l,is 
again open to poets not yet published. Mss. 
must be submitted before March lst. 


NOW, JOYCE HORNER'S OPINION 





"I think I would go farther than you, Bill, 
on the notebook question, though it occurr- 
to me that Henry James's notebook is exact- 
ly such a notedooK Oo situations' as you ad 
vise students to keep. One thing I find use 
ful about a notebook is that one can record 
things thet never come again, and things hard 
to remember vividly afterwards. 5.g., the ef- 
fects of moonlight or the colors ofs stormy 
sea, things one can't always run out to look 
at and check. My memory, at least, retains, I 
find, only vaguely. 1 grant.thet if one had 
@ memory like Proust's, one’would have need 
of no notebook, but I don't feelwhat the av- 
erage memory retains is neerly individual or 
sharp enough. Hence, much description is per 
functory and dull; if one has notes to look 
back on, he can recall the original emotion 
and the whole scene often comes back tomind.” 


Joyoe Horner 
NEW FICTION MARKET 





The B. S. & B. BEACON, Marje Sweeney, 720 
Delaware, Kansas y, Mo., is an industri- 
al house-organ that has begun the use of fic- 
tion between 1500 — 1700 words. It must be 
well written & in good taste. No sex, liquor, 
eto. Pays minimum $25 on Acc, Men's angle, 
since women's viewpoint is now covered. 





REWRITE 


ALWAYS FILE YOUR TEAR-SHEETS 





Always keep at least one copy of each and 
every story, article or poem, anything that 
you succeed in getting printed. You'll want 
to refer to it egain: perhaps to use factu- 
al material in it in future pieces; more of- 
ten tc be sble to prove copyright, maintain 
releticns with your editors, etc. It's wise 
to file all articles and stories, irrespec- 
tive of size uniformly either in envelopsor 
file enclosures. /nd always date every clip 
while the time is still fresh in your mind. 
It may save you a lot of chasing later. You 
shorten this desk-work also by having a good 
file-index of all your published work. 


Why all this detail? Well, you may desire 
an assignment from an editor very much, and 
the only way to get it is to show him clips 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 





REWRITE is now on the mailing list forIN- 
SIDE INFORMATION, the lively and very read- 
able news bulletin published by the SAT EVE 
POST. We are grateful to its editor, Ashley 
Halsey, Jr., for this exchange. 





In the issue of January 8th appeared Wil- 
liam Heovergs comments on how it feels when 
en author has been writing for the SEP con- 
tinuously since 1905! He is the author, you 


recall, of the mystery stories about 0'Mal- 
the ungremmatical cop. "In writing for 


ley 

@ POST,” he says, it is not enough to pro- 
vide a puzzle for the detective to solve, but 
you heve also to furnish an interest not on- 


ly in the cop, but in the peo- 
ple to whom the trouble happens 


GIVE THEM A HAND NOW! 


The noted popular author, Peter B. Kyne a 
selling writer over a long period of years, 
recently contributed the "Words to Live By” 
editorial in THIS WEEK. He made the point, a 
letter of appreciation to a writer of stuff 
you have enjoyed, is a courtesy that brings 
several rewards. It lets the author know he 
has made his point; it puts him into touch, 
so to speak, with his audience, and it fre- 
quently develops friendships that sometimes 
can be profitable and emong life's sweetest 
blessings. He says that a verse by his then 


young friend, Berton Braley, nearly thirty- 
five years ago, taug m this lesson. 
Incidentally, THIS WEEK further reports a 
letter of just such appreciation which they 
received from Mrs. Fred Hadley of Sioux City, 
Iowa, who every night since 1940 has decid- 
ead what pleased her most during the day end 
then hes sat down and written or told what- 
ever person wes responsible. As an old say- 


ing in New England has it: "Just praise isa 
debt and should be paid.” 








Writers ought to pay special heed to this 
admonition, and not feel that since they are 
writers it applies to everyone else, but not 
to them. Actors and others often adopt the 
habit of fulsome over-praise. They consider 
it to be part of their professional duty to 
pat each other on the back with meaningless 
adjectives. You can always pick an egotist; 
just watch him go up to someone he believes 
can be useful to him. He adulates insincere 
ly, and then begins to talk "big 'I'” until 

you are nauseated. 


WHY POETRY REJECTIONS? 





Apparently POST resders want to 
be at least a little glad over 
the way the story turns out." 


Some poems 
the grade 


of course, just didn't make 
Many, however, were “border- 


But as usual there is always 
a happy medium. You can give a 
plug because you mean it, never 


In the box on this page there 
is a listing of a few rejection 
factors for poetry. It was pub- 
lished after considerable prac- 
tical experience by the Cathol- 
ic Poetry Society of america in 
its Bulletin, of which Catherine 
M. Sullivan is the new e or. 





COURAGE, Augusta 8. Weaver,.. 
600 South Oak St., Sepulpa, Okla 
This is the official publication 
of the Fraternity of the Wooden 
leg. The editor contributes her 
services ss 6n ambassador of good 
cheer to those who have lost an 
arm or leg. We ere glad to give 
this good work a periodic boost 
and its deserved praise. If you 
are interested, you can support 
it at only $l a yeser. 





It seems particularly approprt 
ate to mention COURAGE just now 
because a recent Issue carried a 


guest colum written by one of our REWRITE's 
readers, Don Larson,a "wing” in college. 


line” gases, poems that had something good 
in them but were not quite successful. In 
discussing poems such as these, Dr. Con- 
nolly noted that “Too many poems are too 
diffuse.” He suggested that, since so many 
poems that come in indicate the need for 
mére thought and more work, it might be 
a good idea for poets to spend more of their 
time on fewer poems 

There was also criticism of poems which 
describe at length an emotion or scene that 
the poet confesses is beyond description 
Poems of the “Do you remember” school, 
in which the writer talks to himself or to 
a very intimate acquaintance using a tone 
so persona! that the reader feels left out 
of it completely, also received the editors 
disapproval, as did skilfully written poems 
that have nothing worthwhile to say 

Mr. Hopkins asked if anyone could ex 
plain why it is that good poetry is not being 
Various sug- 
gestions were made as to the effect of world 
conditions on the literary mind but no con- 
clusions were reached. Mr. Brunini did 
point out, however, that everyone he knows 
has now more to do than he can handle 


written at the present time 
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just because your publisher is 
keen to have you rave about an- 
other of his stable of horses. 


NEWS OF THE LIBRARY 


The WCS Circulating Libr is 
grateful to priscilla Srcsiene. 
who has given us a copy of Will 
Herman's "My Juvenile Success Se 
crets". and to Joyce Horner for 
a copy of "The Process of crea- 
tive Writing” by Peerl Hogrete. 














The Rev. Vincent Peale's very 
fine book, "The art of Living”, 
is now available in an inexpens- 
ive $1 edition. (Garden City.) 


Ditto: Louis Untermeyer's, "A 
Treasury of Laughter”. $1.98. 











The U.S.Savings Bond Division 
of -S.lreasury partment, 
hes finally begun to think about 


writers and has urged us tourge 
them to buy savings bonds. Most 


writers don't make enough to buy 4 money or- 
der at the present high fees and H.C.ofL! 





REWRITE 


HOW TO "STUDY THE BOOK" 





A reader asked us to write an article for 
writers telling them how to "study the book". 
That is a fair question. There ére 4 number 
of ways of doing it effectively. Most writ- 
ers pick them up gradually the hard way. We 
here at WCS House have them impressed on us 
by constant association with many writers & 


also by the manifold variations of similar or 
dissimilar problems. 


The basic method of studying the book, of 
course, is to read it carefully &@ critical- 
ly over a period of time. We always advise 
writers to write the kind of stories, which 
they themselves enjoy reading. And to write 
them ebout the people they know for the ed- 
itors with whose books they sre familiar. a 
professional or big name writer cannot cap- 
ture checks, if he does not "case" his mar- 
ket and “assignment”. 


Very few writers know how to 
really "study the book”. They 
read a few stories, turning up 
their noses and saying to them 
selves, "Don't they stink!" But 
es far as finding out why they 
were printed and how they fill 
the needs of the particular ed- 
itor who used them, these writ- 
ers entirely miss the bost It's 
readily apparent to us when we 
talk with them, that their in- 
terest has been negative rath- 
er than positive. 


Margaret 





week. 


You have to have the—heart of 
adetective in tracking down the 
crook and the absolute determ- 
ination that you are certainly 
going to hit that market,if it 
is the last thing you do. Then 
you reslly will take the thing 
apart in your attempt to real- 
ize why and how they put it to- 
gether in the first place. You 
will scrutinize the stories and 
pictures. You will look at the 
advs. and try to figure out to 
whom the magazine sells. Youll 
see what the readers say about 
the contents in the letters to 
the editors column. Youll note 
whether the editors publish on- 
ly complimentary letters, or if 
they are the kind of editors & 
publishers, who are more inter- 
ested in their readers' satis- 
faction than their own ego. It 
often makes 4 whale of a diff- 
erence what the publisher wants, 
in which cease you have got to be 
a student of him es well as the 
book. 


than books. 


is the method for 
book by a “remote” 
watch for and pin 
notes about a book 


Then there 
studying the 
control. You 
down all the 


This could 


NEW LITERARY AGENCY 
STARTED IN NEW YORK 


& Nicholas 
opened a new literary agency at 247 Wav- 
erly Place, New York 14. Margaret Freyd- 
berg is the former Margaret Sloan, who 
was an editor at Duell, Sloan & Pearce. Mr 
Freydberg has been associated with the 
New York Herald Tribune and with News- 


NEW GOVERNMENT MAGAZINE SERVES 
TRAVEL INDUSTRY, LISTS BOOKS 


TRAVEL USA BULLETIN is an attractive and 
useful monthly magazine, now in 1 
| issue, published and distributed free by the 
{United States Travel Division, under the 
| National Park Service of the Department ol 
| the Interior, Washington 25, D.C 
B. Lattimore is editor. Designed to help the 
Division stimulate travel to and within the 
United States, the magazine includes among 
other services a descriptive listing of new 
travel books about the United States. It 
carries articles about specific areas, public 
and semi-public services for travelers, prob- 
lems of the travel industry, methods of serv- 
ing tourists, etc. There is a travel calendar 
each month, and other useful data includes 
announcements of tourist trade meetings, 
items about traffic, passports, local condi- 
tions, special events, and publications other 


THE DIVISION was set up in 1940, the 
United States, unlike other countries, never 
before having had an official government 
travel office. It was suspended 1942-1947 
because of war and postwar conditions. Re- 
cently it asked the Bureau of the Census to 
include a national survey of travel habits 
and practice in the 1950 census. The Travel 
Division publishes informal leaflets, the first 
two being a list of the agencies supplying 
information on state parks and recreational 
areas, with addresses, and a leaflet listing 
the travel information offices maintained by 
states and territories. 
UBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 

6 useful to 

travel writers I'd think. 


il 


that you cen find in several writers' maga- 
zines. Quite often these may be more or less 
identical. But one usually has a crumb ofad- 
ditional information. Or talking with writ- 
er friends at a class or club, you msy find 
out what the editors are doing. A rejection 
slip, too, is often valuable. Correspondence 
with editors is s way also of gsthering in- 
formation. I frequently notice that differ- 
ent writers' magazines carry contradictory, 
or sometimes erroneous data about s period- 
ical. I seize that opportunity to write in- 
to the editor's office, telling him his book is 
being poorly represented. Usually, he tells 
me the correct state of affairs. I believe 
very few writers sre aware of that means of 
putting the editor on your side. Moreover, 
it gives you first-hand, up-to-the-minute i- 
deas as to what the editor wants. 


You shoula not overlook the possibility of 
picking up tips in the gener- 
al news. Actors constantly in 
search of work fortify a plan 
of attack on managerial cest- 
ing offices by reading a col- 
umnist such as Walter Winchell 
or the N.Y.TIMES' Sunday gos- 
sip section. @ producer is 
snown to be in Bermuda, there 
isn't much sense in besieging 
his office. On the other hand 
if you know he is readying an 
Opus, it helps you to breakin 
his door. I recall a Cerberus 
in one Broadway manager's of- 
fice, who blandly told me the 
man I was seeking was in Hol- 
lywood. "That's funny,"I1 snapp- 
ed right back. "He told me to 
meet him and Alice (his wife) 
here for lunch.” I got in. On 
future occasions I got treat- 
ed less shabbily, because with- 
out exaggerating I had showed 
little Miss Bulldog that I had 
the true facts and a personal 
relation existed between me & 
her boss. 


Freydberg have 





third 


Ralston 


It is the same with editors 
and you. If you know whet you 
are tryin; to do and do it in 
@ quiet, confident, not cocky 
or bresh and slap-dash manner, 
they treat you with respect.. 
But how can you handle mss. & 
yourself that way, if you are 
not as fully acquainted as it 
is humanly possible to be, with 
every conceivable angle om the 
market you are aiming to hit? 


In time you learn you can't 
ever have all the facts about 
any book. Writing and Selling 
is bound to be like a game of 
hide-and-seek. But if you are 
painstaking and at the moment 
of climax play your cards well, 
you'll get your share of luck. 





REWRITE 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT ABOUT POINT OF VIEW? 





Point of view is an important element. It 
should not be confused with Viewpoint which 
applies more closely to fiction. an author 
expresses point of view toward his material 
and the world in which he lives almost every 
time he opens his mouth or sets a word down 
on paper. Anyone who publishes his thoughts 
tells in more or less degree his own fortune 
How often have you read a book so “discrete” 
that its author says nothing at all? I an 
willing to bet that if you value sincerity, 
you have gone awey disgruntled. You wish to 
know the author's point of view. after all, 
you ssy to yourself, he's been there. i want 
then to discover what he thinks about what- 
ever it is he is telling me about. I may not 
not agree with him, but it helps me to know 
whet I think to get his point of view. 


A good author keeps himself out of a sto- 
ry. He lets the characters live it instead. 
He makes his points through the action, not 
by stating them personally and didactically. 
You are not aware of the writer. Yet think 
of the difference there would be were he to 
use a quite different mood. It would not be 
the same story et all. Suppose the author's 
"tone” was ironical instead of realistic, or 
sardonic and defeatist instead of optimist- 
ic and cheerful. 


Today, every public official or anyone on 
the public platform or in print has to watch 
himself carefully. If he makes any specific 
reference to Communism, he is likely to get 
himself into trouble. His words will be mis 
interpreted or even deliberately twisted—to 
prove what those who listen, mistakenly think 
they prove, or perhaps want them to prove.a 
Boston schoolteacher told me some years ago 
that a student asked him an honest question 
requiring for an answer a definition of Com- 
munism. He gave it objectively without for- 
tuitously adding that of course the american 
wey is preferable. The next day he was sum- 
moned into the principal's office and asked 
to explain to an angry parent why he taught 
Communism in his classes. He wss fortunste 
not to be branded a Hed or fellow traveler. 
The headline writers did not happen to hear 
about it! Somewhat similarly, I once used a 
beer barrel, as a basis of comparison in RE- 
WRITE, I think. At any rate, there was nev- 
er in the least any reference to the inside 
contents. But we got a cancelled sub out of 
it. 


This is point of view in reverse. Readers 
telling you what you can write about. It is 
censorship of a subtle and sinister variety 
thet cannot be legislated against. Nor will 
keeping within the bounds of good taste and 
narrow patriotism always protect you. Ifa 
provincial or illiterate reader wishes to be 
mean and meke it hard for you, he generally 
can do it and at the same time sanctify hin- 
self behind the letter, if not the spiritof 
some lew. That's why it is so important for 
you to clarify your own point of view, make 


it crystal clear. So that your point cannot 
fail to get over, and you will defeat busy- 
bodies. Needless to say, REWRITE speaks not 
for unbridled license, but for decency, for 
true, honest liberty of intellect and "free 
speech”. 


CONFUCIUS DID NOT SayY: 





Tying in rather neatly with the preceding 
article, a psregraph appeared on our desk a 
few days ago. It was 6s news release about s 
book by H.G.Creel, a biography of Confucius 
that proves dramatically one of the points, 
which we made. 


"For 2,000 vears,” says the publicity man 
for The John Day Co., "Confucius has usual- 
ly been quoted in defense of reaction & to- 
taliterianism, and his sayings used by many 
tyrants to oppress the people. S83ut Creel's 
long original research now shows thet Confu- 
cius wes in fact a reformer and an individ- 
uslist, democrsetic and even revolutionary. 





"What happened wes thet his teachings be- 
came too popular, his books were banned and 
a totalitarian emperor, forced by the popu- 
lar opinion of his time to pose as s patron 
of Confucius, set about to convert it into 4 
tool of despotism. A biography wés written, 
at the behest of this emperor about 100 B.C., 
which in fact is slander, but which hes gen- 
erally been accepted ever since as definit- 
ive. Virtually every subsequent work on Con- 
fucius took its 'facts' from that one.” 


(Any similarity to the fate of the Chris- 
tian legend is not coincidental, but rather 
the repetition of human failings and greed, 
all down through the winding avenues of his 
tory. id.) It has taken Mr. Creel almost 20 
years to build his "case", which will be en- 
tered in the court of truth in the spring. 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THsks 





We noticed an item recently in the WRITEKS' 
NEWSIETTER (Jessyca Russell). It reported e 
sale to HAPP' A agen ne of a series 
of persona y pieces by F. Touis Friedman. 
The sale was engineered by the agent, Ingrid 
Hellen. 30th are members of the REWRITE = 


ily. 


REDBOCK, 200 Park Ave., NYC 17, according 
to the same source, is now using one-psgers 
in short fiction of the romantic type. Good 
market for the young writer ready and cepa- 
ble of breaking into top slicx fiction. 





Rinehart & Co., the book publishers, heve 
joined the game of radio give-away. Library 
of practically the entire list of trade ti- 
tles is currently included in one program s- 
lone. While we are glad to see books on the 
same level as household gadgets and "cruise 
tours", we do not believe this current craze 
is in any way benefiting the moral welfare, 
or spiritual strength of the American people. 
anyway, winner won't tune in much forawhile: 





REWRITE 


DON'T DISCOURAGE EASILY 





Writing for any professional market wheth- 
er it pays one ousand bucks or doughnuts, 
is serious business. And it takes an enorm- 
ous amount of skill, cunning and persevering 
to get your shere of the gravy. Most writ-- 


ers give up far too easily. One of*the best 
things Elve and I do is to teach the funde- 
mentals, yes, but more than anything else to 
keep you writers plugging, plugging until a 
door opens apparentiy by ea miracle. 


Take a practical example. Last summer one 
of our students, who had made one small hit 
at a juvenile magazine, was discouraged. In 
611 truth I think she wes resdy to chuck it 
all in the fire. She had studied with us in 
the Tuesdsy Workshop Group #ll winter. But 
she hed hed no luck at all. Then one autumn 
she called me on the phone. A sale st last, 
and a big one. Followed more months of dis- 
couragement. The market she hed hit, sent a 
story back. They would have taken it, liked 
it, but alas "we already have one in the shop 
on the same subject." Then, bang, right out 
of the clear, another sale to the same mar- 


the ms. But Victor Gollencz came along, and 
liked it. It was later dramatized and trans 
lated into a movie. 





The point is that it is not enough to dsy~ 
dream that Success will some day mysterious 
ly hit you like lightning. It won't—unless 
you yourself lay the groundwork for it. That 
is the little, tiny, secret fundamental which 
none of these anecdotes ever reveal. But if 
you don't discourage easily, if you hamer, 
hammer unrelentingly and don't give up just 
when the percentages of a turn in your fav- 
or are building up, Success will break down 
your door es sure as shooting. 


You have to be constantly on the alert to 
make s "break" for yourself. I have told an 
episode in my own experience many times. A 
friena of mine was offered an assignment. I 
could have used it well. She refused it and 
casually told me a few days leter. I immed- 
iately wrote asking for it and got it. The 
resulting connection netted me several hun- 
dred dollars end assignments fora number of 
years. The "hendle” to my name was valuable 
and helped me snag other assignments from an 


ket. 


I recall a writer 
who had sold every- 
thing she wrote asa 
pulp writer, having 
no luck at all when 
she tried the slick 
markets. Two years 
almost of knocking, 
Knocking on a door. 
Then the agent tri- 
ed making some easy 
sales. Even in this 
in-between market & 
lot of troubles de- 
veloped. Finally, a 
number of sales ar- 
rived almost in the 
same mail. But the 
author made the mis- 
take cf thinking it 
would be apple pie. 
She thought she had 
Success hog-tied. He 
wasn't. 


In a recent issue 
of the English WRI- 
ER in tracing a his 
fory of a bestsell- 


er, "Magnolia Street, 
louis seTiin . telis 
Foe sith a string of 
published novels be 
hind him, the edit- 
or for whom the ms. 
was originelly writ 
ten, twice turned it 
down. Having spent, 
6nd unable to repay, 
the advance the ed- 
itor had paid him 9 


THIS MAKES SENSE. DON'T LEANN THE HARD WAY! 





You, as a songwriter, are inter- 
ested in advancing your own song 
career. When you get some fancy 
literature offering to publish your 
song, or record your song, imm- 
ediately you want totake advantage 
of the offer - despite the fact that 
it will cost you money. So you get 
very indignant when you read in 
our magazine that you shouldn’t 
pay a publisher or a hack melody 
writer. Why not, you’say? 

There are many reasons, and 
we’ve covered them in the past. 





But here is an angle that hasn’t 
en discussed before: 
When you send your $2 or your 
$3 you are actually setting a com- 
any up in business. Recently, a 
ompany ran a prize contest and 
charged $3 a submission. There 
were about $15,000 entries, giving 
the company a gross of $45,000. 
Out of this, about $2,000 was paid 
in prize money, and about $6,000 
for other expenses (including the 
printing of the prize songs). This 
left a balance of about $37,000! 

There you have a good reason 
for contests. Any company can, by 
this method, get sufficient money 
to establish the company in bus- 
iness. And it will be done on your 
money ! 

Everyone can’t win a contest, 
and usually about one out of 2,000 
does win acontest. But the attract - 





GEORGE BANVER TALKS ABOUT 
CONTESTS - 


s 
Who Pays? 
ive prizes draw all those dollar 
bills and what started off to be a 
good contest winds up as a form of 
a lottery. 

In the history of the music pub- 
lishing business, there never has 
been a successful or even a near 
successful song come out of one of 
these contests. No old-time music 
publisher can tell you of a prize- 
winning song that ever receiveda 
“‘play’’ of any kind. Some of them 
were printed - but that was the last 
ever heard of those songs. No pro- 
fessional songwriter got his start 
through one of these contests. And 
no songwriter ever received ad- 
mission to ASCAP, to our knowl- 
edge, on the basis of a prize song, 
in a contest staged by companies 
catering to amateurs. 

It is for this reason that THE 
REVIEW never has recommended 
any contest that calledfor an entry 
fee. This goes for the Song Hit 
Guild which is inactive as well as 
for other concerns still charging a 
fee for entry. 

So when you get a letter asking 
you tosubmit your song - and $2 - 
don’t write us and ask what you 
should do. It is my belief that any- 
one running such a contest is look- 
ing to have you pay the contest’s 

prizes, and possibly to set the new 
company up into business. Anyone 
paying such a fee is a sucker. 


J 








La 
The 


SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 





couple of years before, he almost destroyed 


uncounted series of 
editors. 


You have to be re 
sourceful and will- 
ing to push yourself 
without seeming tcbe 
selfish about it. I 
have always used 4s 
a guiding principle 
the question: "Will 
this story help the 
editor?” If I think 
it will, then 1 have 
no false modesty 4- 
bout putting the i- 
dea forward and do- 
ing my best to sell 
it to the editor. 


You have to be an 
ingenious guy, make 
your stories strike 
the imagination and 
rouse the enthusiss 
tic interest of the 
editor to whom it's 
to be presented. He 
is being proposition 
ed all day long. de 
welcomes an unusual 
idea, not one he has 
seen until he’s sick 
of it. 


Finally, you have 
got to be peinstak- 
ing and a hardwork- 
er. Never mind if a 
door is slemmed re- 
peatedly in frontof 
you. Try the one at 
the back. Keep pull- 


ing doorbells. Don't discourage easily: 
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REWRITE 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





In this column all the members of the WCS 
Family have a chence to indulge in friendly 
competition. The "Femily”" includes everyone 
who reads REWRITE or participates in any of 
numerous activities. Our interest is the suc- 
cess of all writers to mske the most of the 
materiel at their disposal and themselves as 
human beings. The column has e very practi- 
cal aspect, too, because writers can notice 
what some editors are buying. Quite a num- 
ber of sales have developed as s result and 
a by-product of this colum. 


We award prizes on a querterly basis: for 
the writer who (1) fattens his average most 
in the preceding 3 months; snd (2) makes most 
of what he's got and shows the most charac- 
ter and conduct worthy of our great profes- 
sion. In another column you will read names 
of the winners for the last quarter of 1948 
end also the winner of REWRITE's annusl "A- 
ward of Merit. This is @lven each year dur- 

ng February to the outstanding writer it's 
been our pleasure to watch through the pre- 
vious year. 


Ina Blanchard Bates 





Short stories: OUR YOUNG WORID, STORIE 
FOR CHILDREN, Brockton, mass. ENTRAPRIZE- 
TIMES (every yeer since 1942, a Chris 
mas story). 

Verse: AMERICAN FAMIIY. 














Carrie Esther Hammil 





Short juvenile book; 
from Beckley-Cardy. 


Grahem Hunter 


@ second assigment 


Light verse with cartoon illustrations: 
Capper's FARMER, FARM JOURNAL, Pennsyl- 
soote FARMER and TIc }”— 


Merjorie S. Scheuer 





Poems: CATHOLIC WORLD, C.S.MONITOR. 
Rebecca Phillips 








Story: OUR LADY OF THE SACRED HEART. 





Bessie Hartling (She's been ill) 





Poems: Arlington, Mass., ADVOCATE 





Harry Edward Neal 





Article: COILLIER'S 


Grace Stillman Minck 





Poem: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





Tell us about your sales. Be a Minute Man 


and report your news of and experiences with 


editors. It will help us to bring you vital 
news to advance your writing. 


HERE'S A PRACTICaL QUESTION 





The other day we had the very practical & 
difficult question raised: "What do you do, 
when an editor asks you how much you desire 
for a certain story?" The answer, of course 
is "plenty!" But if you are not acquainted, 
through previous experience, with the edit- 
or's methods and rate, how sare you going to 
ask a feir fee and avoid demanding too much 
or too little? Most decent editors refrain, 
it is my experience, from putting an inexper 
ienced writer in thet embarrassing predica- 
ment. 


But here is my formule, if you do get in- 
to such a trap. I hand the apple right back. 
I tell him I sm not familiar with his circu 
letion or arrangements with other writers. I 
say that his prevailing retes, and/or what- 
ever he would pay his reguler writers under 
similer conditions will be satisfactory. I 
also try to drop a discrete hint I eam not a 
sucker by giving him a peek at the sizeofa 
check another editor peid me recently. and 
I try to see to it that the “sample” I show 
him will make him stretch his checkbook mus- 
cles just enough to keep him healthy. This, 
together with the reference to his "regular" 
authors, puts the burden on him to trest me 
fairly. Usually, in dealing with editors, I 
have found, it is better to let your oppon- 
ent lead with the chin, and leave you the— 
last word and—punch. There isn't much that 
you can do unless you are a big name writer. 
But if he is 4 skunk, it's better to let him 
prove it in his own words. Then you can re- 
port him to the Authors' League or the pub- 
lic suthorities. 








A QUBSTION OF STRATEGY 


Every so often we are shown a rejection (a 
slip or letter) on which a friendly editor, 
in a moment of consideration, has scribbled 
"Sorry, but we used one on this subject, in 
the —— issue.” Usually this was only a few 
months back. 


The point is thet if the writer had stud- 
ied the book carefully, he ought most sure- 
ly to have caught that fact. Lots of editors 
are polite and kind, but it is bad strategy 
to let them see that you are not as famili- 
ar with their hook as they are. 


OVERSTOCKED AND SUSPENDED 





We have received a lerge shesf of notices 
recently about overstocked and defunct mar- 
kets. We list them just as they come. 


The OPEN ROAD, Overstocked. 
INDEPENDENT MERCHANT, Ceased publication. 
Syndicates (short short fiction) 

Chicago SUN-TIMES, not in the market. 








FATURES, Inc., all reprint. 
shapmen, practically ell reprint. 
Columbia News Service, reprint for Englem. 
JOBN MARTT. SE, 4 b2nd St., Kenosha 
Wis., "Not accepting for 18 months." 





PRESS 
Gerard 

















REWRITE 


IT IS THE AMERICAN POETRY IEAGUE 





The Midwest Poetry League is growing up.a 
new name had to be coined to cover its wid- 
ening membership list. Founded in Chicago in 
1922, it now is represented by members fron 
coast to coast. In its attractive brochure, 
"Sea to Sea in Song”. more than 150 members, 
not a ° em elther, filled 80 pages and 
each member was limited to a single poem. A 
list of magazines from which many of the po- 
ems were reprinted, stretches from the SEP, 
NATURE, KAIEIDOGRAPH down to a wide sssort- 
ment of the smaller verse magazines and col- 
umns. And many books and brochures. Copies 
can be obtained on application to REWHITE or 
Grace N. Smith, 607 &. 10th, Des Moines, le. 











Membership in the League costs only $1 per 
year and is by invitetion in January end Ju- 
ly. Elva and Bill ere always glad to set up 
an invitation for poets by passing the name 
along to the officers. The yearbook or bro- 
chure of members' poems is free to members, 
extra copies for 75c. 


CONTESTS. The APL is conduoting two prize 
contests. 


(1) Annuel Poetry Contest. 
only). Prizes: ® an 
en by the members. 


(Paid-up Members 
other prizes giv- 


(2) National Ballad Contest. Open to all. A 
number of valuable prizes. 





REWRITE has again offered to sward sever- 
al subscription prizes wherever they will do 
the most good. Bill and Elva have beén add- 
ed to the League's Publicity Committee. 


AN EDITOR MAKES A POINT 





"One of the special hazards of joyrnalism 
and the publishing business: your mistakes 
get a lot of circulation. 


"What kind of journalism does this canned 
-in-advance and wrong-into-the-bargain stuff 
represent? It seems to me to be based on two 
main attitudes: 


(1) A contempt for the reader in its contin- 
ed policy of dishing up as news a mixtureof 
rumor, slant and gossip which the magazine's 
editor thinks the reeders want to hear. 


(2) A contempt for the news itself inan as- 
sumption that a whole news situation can be 
hypothecated usefully in advance. And that 
by slick, glib wr ng, the pseudo-coverage 
can't be told from the real thing. 


"What benefit a reader or an advertiser ex- 
pects to get from that kind of journalism | 
would be glad to learn.” 


Charles W. 
The A 


Morton 





Something for writers to think about. 


THE ELIERY QUEEN DETECTIVE CONTEST 





Although the competition is very stiff be 
cause of the number of professional writers 
competing, the Ellery Queen's Mystery Mega- 
zine—Little, Brown & Co. annuel Detective- 
Story contest 1s a good one for new writers 
to try. More than $10,000 wés awarded in the 
4th competition just closed. and 31 prizes, 
not the ten announced, were given. In fact, 
ll special awards were given to new writers 
this year, one more than the announced prize 
awards. 








The Contest usually closes in October and 
the prizes are announced at Christmas. This 
is one bona fide attempt to develop writers 
and find good stories. We sre glad to learn 
it is paying off so well. 


& COUPLE OF SMALL CONTESTS 





The Collector-Hobbyist, J.N.Hile, Box 864, 
Denver, Colo., is starting 6 new monthly set 
of letter contests. It is a promotion idea, 
but each month five prizes of $1.50 each or 
@ year's subscription will be awarded. (That 
is about Se. per word for the letters of 50 
words or less.) Subscribers and advertisers 
receive the special forms free. Others may 
obtain them for the ldSc. price of a copy of 
the magazine. 





The United Music Club, Box 808, Pittsburg 
40, Pa., is conducting a recording contest, 
for members only. Entry fee (really cost of 
one copy of the winning record): gl. Three 
members will benefit, because one "complete" 
song, a lyric, and melody will be recordead(a 
totel of 1,400 records must be sold—in ad- 
vance, to put the deal over.) If the idea is 
not sufficiently supported, fees will be re 
funded and the winning songs will be plugged 
on one of the Club's friendly radio outlets 
at an early date. The idea is to give Clubs 
songs a chance to compete on an equal foot- 
ing with the songs of commercial publishers 
and their pluggers. "Shown" to band leaders. 








These contests may seem at variance with, 
and contrary to the advice given on Pege ls. 
We believe, however, that they are conduct- 
ed on the level by writers for writers. They 
give the beginning writer a chance to get s 
small amount of publicity or make a buck. 


REWRITE CEIEBRATES A BIRTHDAY 


The March issue of REWRITE is going to be 
the 100th consecutive Issue. Starting more 
then e year efter the beginning of World War 
II, we have meneged to survive despite war- 

me stringencies snd postwar scarcities, in- 
fletion and a format that is ea head-ache. We 
hope some dey we may have a chance to prove 
what we can do uncer just decent conditions 





In the meantime, we give you our pledge to 
continue to give you the best we can. To the 
extent you support us with subscriptions, we 
can make REWRITE bigger and better. 





REWRITE 


NEWS OF THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 





After a dearth of good books for writers, 
a pile of them sre beginning to appear on a 
near horizon all at once. Chief among these 
is the UNH Conference handbook, "Writers Cn 





THE WAY TO WRITE. Flesch & lass. 93.50. The 
author o ART OF PIAIN TAIK", $2.00,is 
here concerned with effective writing. With 
plain stetements he shows you how to do it. 





MYSTERY WRITING. Marie F. Rodell. g2.90. An 





Writing”. I have a personal interest in it, 
ecause I contributed two chapters. One on 
the magazine short story, emphasizing sell- 
ing to commercial magazines; the other dis- 
cusses the writer-agent relstionship. I am 
told that the articles by Esther Forbes, Bet- 
ty Finnin and John Marquand are especially, 
extra good. Another book that ties in & hes 
interest for writers who have been tos con- 
ference, is Gorham Munson's new book, "Writ- 
ten Word", He's been on the staff at "Bread 
Yoat™, the Middlebury College Conference for 
many years. And so associated with Herschel 
Brickell, editor of the handbook. nelly, 
enne Roberts has done a versonsal experi- 
ence book, “I wanted to Write”. It ought to 
be extremely good. 














The WRITERS' BOOK CLUB has been doing ex- 
perimentesl work in making sales for quality 
books such as these in sdvance of the publi- 
cation dates. Already, the orders have com- 
menced to flow in. This helps us to offer a 
faster, better service; it also persuades a 
publisher to print a lerger first edition « 
to spend more on advertising. This all makes 
for a healthier book industry in general. A 
phenomenon of the new yeer is thet WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB sales (January) were way Shead of 





the same period in 1948. And a runaway fav- 


orite was Richard Summers' "Crsft of theShort 
Story", one of the more expensive books: 





THE MARCH SEIECTIONS 





WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel 8rickelL 
Chapters by William &. Harris, Betty Finni 

Ssther Forbes, John Marquand & others. $5.00 
Handbook prepared by members of the UNH Conr- 
ference staff. A thorough book covering the 


various types of writing discussed at elev- 
en annual conferences. 














WRITTEN WORD. Gorham Munson. $2.95. Devel- 
ope rom Mr. Munson's workshop course, giv- 
en successfully for many yeers, ana his an- 
nual visits to the Bread Loaf Conference. lt 
has turned out many selling writers. 





WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page. Glenn 
Gundell. 95.95. I haven't seen this one yet, 
but it is publishea by Doubleday. 1t sounds 
promising. 





THE FEBRUARY SEIECTIONS 





YOUR CREATIVE POWER. Alex Osborn. gd. First 
principles in using your imaginstion,. Writ- 
ten by @ practical, successful advertising, 
business man and published by Scribner's. It 
has been selling very well—a good sign. 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Ed. by Mor- 
ley and Everett. $8. A new edition of s fem- 
ous and useful book. An importsent tool. 








earlier book that is still very helpful. tie 
learned a lot from it. and reresd it often. 


Buy ALL your books from WRITERS' BOOK CIUB 
and not only save yourself money, but add 4 
lot of strength to the Service serving you. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 





CRAFT OF THe SHORT STORY. Richard Sumners.. 
$0.00. One of the best, and most prectical 
books on the technique of writing and being 
& writer. Summers talks 4 writer's language. 
A best-seller in our book shop. Deservedly. 





WRITE THE SHORT STORY. Maren Elwood. $5.90 
CHanACTinS M Q STORY. each. 
Two excellent books on fiction writing. They 
will last for many years. 





STORY WHITING. Edith Mirrielees. $3. One of 
the grea ooks and a personal favorite here 
at WCS House. We would not be without it. 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. E.M.Forster. $5. This 





is stenderd for all first novelists. ispec- 
ially those attempting Quality novels. 


FIRST PHINCIPLES OF VERSE. Robert Hillyer. 
ec. A basic book for verse writers by 4 po- 
et of cistinction. Every poet should own it 





WRITING & SiLIING SPECIAL FEATURi ARTICIES. 
Patterson & Hyde. $4.00. A Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin School of Journalism book. Practical ana 
successful in starting mony writers. 











MAGAZINE ARTICLE WHITING. Brennecke & Clerk. 
eo.90. This one is a Columbia University ti- 
tle. it emphasizes msegazine feature writing 
Its "know how" quality is high. 


Buy 611 books 
Earn yourse 8 


bo YOU 








from the WHITEKS' BOOK CLUB. 
Book Dividend. 





cNVELOPS? 





The best quplity at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust prices fraquently to the cost of re- 
placements. 


SMALLEST Sizes (No. 102 & 11}) (two fold) 





25 of each @ .90 50 of each) $1.60. 


(6$x9% & 7x10) 
31.00 


SMALL Sizes (one fold) 


25 of each 20 of each $1.80. 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 


15 of each $1.00 


All prices plus postage. 


30 of each 
30c. 


$1.90. 


is average. 





